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head of the Ohio proper, we are at an elevation of 699 feet above the 
sea-level ; descending this river, we find ourselves, at its month and 
junction with the Mississippi, at 27 5 feet above the Gulf of Mexico, the 
average fall of the last named river in that part of its course from the 
mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf being only three inches per mile. In 
following down the Ohio we are skirting the southern border of the region 
of prairies, the garden of the Continent, of which nearly the whole of 
Illinois may be taken as the type. Crossing the Mississippi, and still 
pursuing our westward course, we follow up the Missouri to the western 
l ine of the State of the same name, where the river bends to the north and 
leaves us the choice, if we wish to keep on directly west, of one of its great 
branches coming in from that direction, the Platte and the Kansas. Up 
either of these we may travel for 500 miles, gradually and imperceptibly 
rising, a vast plain on either hand and an unbroken horizon in the 
distance, absolutely destitute of trees, except along the banks of the 
streams, but abounding in nutritious grasses, the food of herds of 
buffaloes, once almost countless in numbers, but now rapidly disappeari ng 
before the rifle and the rail. These broad, almost endless seas of grazing 
land are “the plains,” not at all to be confounded with the “prairies.” 
The plains form the western side of the great central valley, a region where 
from climatological causes, which cannot here be set forth, there is a 
great scarcity of rain, the amount of the annual precipitation diminishing 
rapidly as we go westward from the Mississippi river, until, between the 
100th and 105th meridian it is no more than fifteen inches, or only one-third 
of what it is near the meridian of 90°, or in the centre of the great valley. 

The eastern edge of the great tangle of mountains which makes up 
the western third of our territory is encountered by the traveller from the 
east, after passing over a thousand miles in width of the central valley, in 
longtitude 103°, if he strikes the Black Hills in latitude 44° ; or in 105°, if 
he follows up the Platte and finds himself at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains proper. From here west he will thread his way through 
narrow and intricate defiles, wind around or cross over innumerable spurs 
and ridges, traverse narrow valleys and occasional broad plains, the 
former sometimes green and attractive, the latter always arid and repulsive 
to the last degree; he will never descend below 4,000 feet above the 
sea-lev el and will never be out of sight of mountains ; these will always 
environ him, with thinly wooded flanks, and sterile and craggy summits, 
often glistening with great patches of snow which gradually lessen as the 
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summer advances. In the distance these mountain ranges, behind their 
atmosphere of purple haze, will seem massive and uniform in character ; 
as he approaches each one, he will find it presenting some new chaim of 
hidden valley or canon deeply countersunk into the mountain mass. 
As he rises still higher, he will quench his thirst at the refreshing spring 
of pure water fed by the melting snow above, while the grandeur of the 
rocky masses, the purity of the air, the solitariness and the almost infinite 
extent of the panorama opened before him when he fairly reaches the 
summit, will leave upon his mind an ineffaceable impression of the 
peculiar features of our western mountain scenery. It is through and 
over these mountain ranges, passing north of Salt Lake and striking the 
Humboldt river, which traverses the western side of the Great Basin at 
right-angles to the general direction of the chain, that the Pacific railroad 

threads its way across the Continent. 

This great mass of mountains, which fills the space between the 105th 
meridian and the Pacific Ocean so completely that it must considered as 
a geographical unit, demands a distinct name by which it may be 
designated as a whole, as the geographer has every day occasion to do. 
The term “Rocky Mountains” has long been in use for a portion of its 
eastern border, and the “Sierra Nevada” and “Cascade Range” are 
equally well known appellations of the western edge of the great mass, 
while the almost innumerable broken and partially, but never quite, 
detached masses which fill up the interior receive their distinctive names 
as fast as they become known to the explorer or the settler. There is no 
name for the whole series of ranges, however ; although in former days the 
term Rocky Mountains was more generally used than any other ; but in 
the progress of exploration and geographical discovery this designation 
has become fully fixed on the group of ranges which surrounds the Parks 
in Colorado, Northern New Mexico and Wyoming. Taken collectively, 
all the mountains bordering on the Pacific coast of America, from Cape 
Horn to the North Polar Sea, have been and still are by some geographers 
designated as “ The Cordilleras,"* a Spanish word signifying chains of 
mountains. The South American portion of the series was distinguished 
as the Cordilleras of the Andes, those of North America having no 
special designatory word corresponding to Andes, but being somewhat 
vaguely known as the Cordilleras of Mexico or- of North America. As, 


* See Humboldt's Aspects of Nature, 1 " Eng. Edition, Vol. 1, p. 5G. 
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